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which in its perfect state was an exquisite specimen of the Gothic, or pointed architecture of the thirteenth century. 

This chapel had a noble eas- 
tern window, and three smaller 
ones on each side, nearly all 
of which are now destroyed, to- 
gether with the entrance door- 
way, of which we have given a 
view in our nineteenth number, 
page 148. This doorway was 
ornamented with a profusion of 
gilding, and painting in varie- 
gated colours, and was justly 
considered as one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the kind 
to be found in Ireland. It is 
said to have been sold to make 
a chimney piece ! 

Not inferior in architectural 
elegance to this chapel, are the 
ruins of an octagonal building, 
supposed a baptistery, on the 
top of which was a large cistern, 
from which water was conveyed 
by means of pipes, to the diffe- 




rent offices of the abbey. The style of this building, 
which is Roman, indicates an earlier age, and it is pro- 
bably coeval with the foundation of the monastery. 

To these is to be added, the lofty abbey gateway, a view 
of which we have prefixed to this account ; it is now ap- 
propriated to the humble purpose of a mill-dam. 



The situation of these interesting remains, in a secluded 
little valley is extremely picturesque and pleasing ; and 
there are many curious local traditions connected with 
them, but which we must reserve to a future number, 
along with a view of the baptistery. 



THE DOLOCHER. 

What old inhabitant of Dublin does not recollect the 
Black Dog Prison, which stood in Corn-Market ? 

There happened to be a prisoner confined in this prison 
of the name of Olocher, He was under sentence of death 
for committing a crime, which, alas! not unfrequently 
stains even the criminal calendar — violation of female 

Eurity, accompanied by murder. The morning on which 
e was to undergo the last sentence of the law, he found 
means to commit suicide, and thus escaped (if escape it 
can be called) the disgrace of being conveyed through 
the streets, exposed to the silent execrations of the mul- 
titude, on a cart to Gallows Green, now Baggot-street, 
then the common place of execution. 

On the night after, the sentry, who stood at the top of 
a long flight of steps that led into Cook-street, was found 
lying speechless, with his gun by his side. When re- 
moved to the jail hospital, his senses and speech return- 
ed, but one side of his body appeared quite dead and 
powerless by a paralytic stroke, which he declared was 
caused by an apparition in the shape of a black pig. The 
next night another sentry alarmed the guard, and con- 
firmed the statement of the former. For several nights the 
guards were regularly called out, who all declared that 
they had seen this strangely fearful and unnatural appear- 
ance, and many people of the neighbourhood also affirmed 
the same. The alarming rumour which this caused was 
augmented still more by an extraordinary circumstance 
which took place one night at the Black Dog. When 
the relief went round about twelve o'clock to the different 
sentries, they found the sentinel at the awful station had 
deserted his post! He could not be found. Looking 
behind the sentry-box, they perceived the figure of a man 
— but on closer inspection it was found to be the fated 
victim's gun dressed up with his clothes, even to his shirt, 
and fully accoutred. He had been devoured ! Conster- 
nation and terror spread on every side. The most sen- 
sible people of the day were of opinion that Olocher had 
taken the shape of a black pig, and had left the mark of 
his infernal vengeance on the first sentry, and had carried 
off this last one, body and soul ! 

The next day a woman came before the magistrates, 
and made oath that she saw the Dolocher, (by which 
name it ever afterwards w r ent,) in Christ Church-lane — 
that it made a bite at her, held fast her cloak with its tusks, 
and that through fright she fled and left it with the monster. 
■ Night after night the alarm was continued. One preg- 



nant woman was attacked by the monster, and on reaching 
home she miscarried ; and at last no woman would ven- 
ture out after nightfall, for fear of being assailed by this 
demon in pig's form. It was now shrewdly suggested, 
and whispered about, that as the wretched Olocher was 
to suffer death for a particular crime, his hatred to women 
tormented him after his suicide, and that he roved the 
earth to annoy them ; for the assaults of the monster 
were particularly directed against the fair sex. Thus the 
demon reigned triumphant, and upheld his power over 
people's minds by the terror which he inspired. 

At last a set of brave, resolute fellows banded them- 
selves together to rid the city oi' such a tormentor. They 
sallied out one night from a public house in Cook-street, 
at a late hour, armed with clubs, rusty swords, knives, and 
all such weapons as they could lay hands on, determined 
to slay every black pig they met. The slaughter com- 
menced — such a breaking of legs, fracturing of skulls, 
stabbing, maiming, and destroying, was never heard of 
before. When any old pig would be difficult to kill, the 
women in the houses would shiver and exclaim, " Oh ! 
they have him now — them are the boys — the devil's cure 
to the ugly beast," and such like tender expressions. Yet 
all the while, neither man, woman, or child dare put their 
heads outside the doors to assist them. 

At this time Dublin was infested with such a multitude 
of pigs running about the streets, that the bailiffs were 
obliged to go through the main streets, and even kill them 
with pikes, and throw them into carts to carry them away. 
After such a night's slaughter, then, we might naturally 
expect that the streets were strewed 'over with dead bo- 
dies of pigs. No such thing. When morning came, not 
a pig, white or black, could be seen. How were they 
carried off ? It must have been in the same way that the 
soldier was made away with. Infernal agency must have 
been at work in removing the carcasses. It was horrible. 

However, no Dolocher appeared again that winter. It 
was conjectured that he must have fallen in the group— 
and those who had lost a pig, even though they had but 
one, did not show regret, as it had fallen in the glorious 
attempt by which the city had been delivered from a 
worse plague than the Dragon oi' Wantley. 

Human expectations are too often like 

« the snow-drop on the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever!" 
Next winter the Dolocher re-appeared ! A young woman 
passing by Fisher's-alley on the Wood-quay, was pulled 
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in, and a bundle of clothes which she had in her hand, 
beside her cloak, dragged from her. The alarm spread 
again ; the Dolocher re-commenced his " reign of terror;" 
women fled the streets, especially about Fisher's-allev, and 
Christ-Church-lane, and even the stouter hearts of men 
trembled within them at thought of encountering so direful 
a combatant. Yet strange, veTy strange to say, the de- 
mon-beast confined his assaults to that lovely portion of 
the creation whom we might have expected that even 
such an awful " grizly king of swinish race" would have 
respected, if not adored. 

One day a blacksmith, who lived at the outlets, came 
into Dublin on business. He was a brawny fellow, with 
a heart as hard and impervious to fear as his study, while 
his fist was as a sledge-hammer. After despatching his 
business, a friend or two detained him over " a drop," and 
night was advanced before he prepared to return home. 
The rain was descending in torrents — he had no great 
coat, and two or three miles were before him. In a merry 
mood, he wrapped himself up in a cloak belonging to his 
friend's wife, and she, to complete his masquerade guise, 
laid on his head an old black beaver bonnet, and out he 
sallied. * ( Take care of the Dolocher !" she whispered, 
half in jest, half in earnest. 

Just as the blacksmith reached Hell,* out rushed the 
Dolocher, pounced on its victim, and pinned him against 
the wall. The blacksmith was not a man to die easy at 
any time, and especially with a drop of the rate stuff in 
his noddle. He raised his muscular arm : " Be ye DoIch 
cher or Devil, or what ye may, take that !" letting fall a 
thumper that would have staggered Dan Dannelly. Down 
dropped the Dolocher. The blow was followed by a 
kick ; the Dolocher groaned — another, and he screamed ; 
while standing on the monster, the valiant blacksmith 
shouted out, " Halloo, halloo, I've killed the Dolocher !". 
A crowd cautiously collected ; the dying and groaning 
devil was lifted up, and out of a blade pig's skin came the 
very man who had been carried off, body and soul, from 
his post at the Black Dog. The Dolocher was thus 
^aid in the Red Sea, but it was a sea of his own blood. 
He was removed to the jail hospital, where he died next 
day; but before death confessed, that by his assistance 
the prisoner, Olocher, had committed suicide— that a low 
female spread the first report of the black pig— that 
he was the ringleader in the slaughter of the pigs, and 
that as fast as they were killed they were removed to a 
cellar in School house-lane, and that thus he had kept up 
the delusion for the purpose of robbery. 

T. E. 

* For a description of Hell, seo our 18th Number. 

ANNALS OF DUBLIN. 

'here is sufficient foreign and domestic testimony to 
re that Ireland had commerce, and several cities of 
e, at a very early period, and unquestionably several 
ituries before the Danes obtained any footing in it 
The great Alexandrian geographer, Ptolemy, who lived 
i the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the year of Christ 
180, enumerates several illustrious cities existing in his 
time, in Ireland ; and,& is manifest they must have ex- 
isted a long time before, else he would not have heard of 
them. We set down here a list of them, for the infor- 
mation of several thousands of our readers wlio have not 
opportunities of consulting this curious document in the 
original. 

1. Nagnata, an illustrious maritime city (z?oki S tmntw) 

on the western coast. 

2. Manapia, a maritime city, on the eastern side. 

3. Eblana, a maritime city, on the eastern side. 

4. Rhigia, an inland city; 

5. Raiba, an inland city. 

6. Laberos, an inland city. 

7. Makolikon, an inland city. 

8. Another Rhigia, an inland city. 

9. Dounon, an inland city. 
10. Iernis, an inland city. 

Marcianus Heracleotes, who flourished in the third 
century, and who, as he himself informs us, drew up a 
compendium of the Eleven Books of Artemidorus, a geo- 



grapher, who flourished in the 169th Olympiad, or 104 
years before the Christian era, thus speaks of Ireland : — 

"Juvernia, Insula Britannica ad Boream quidem ter- 
minator oceano Hyperboreo appellate Ab oricnte vero 
oceano qui vocatur Hibernicus, a meridie vero oceano 
virgioio. sexdecem habet gentes, undecem civitates 
insignes, fiuvios insignes quindecim, quinque promouto- 
ria insignia, et insulas insignes sex." 

" .TuYernia, a British isle, is bounded on the north by 
the ocean called the Hyperborean, but on the east by the 
ocean which is called the Hibernian j on the south by 
the Virgivian ocean. It has sixteen nations, and eleven 
illustrious cities, fifteen remarkable rivers, live re- 
markable promontories, and six remarkable islands." 

Every scholar knows what Tacitus asserts in the life of 
his father-in-law, Agricola : that the ports of Ireland were 
better, known from commerce, and through commercial 
men, than those of Britain. "Partus per commercia ct 
negotiators melius cogniti" 

Cormac Mac Art, monarch of Ireland, who began his 
reign in the middle of the third century, wrote instruc- 
tions for his son, Carbry of the Liffey, in which he ad- 
vises him, " to invite ships, to import valuable wares across 
the sea* 

Barca do thochur, aUmhuirc sed (Gloss scoid anall tar 
muir.) An epitome of these instructions is still extant, 
of which we intend to give some account in a future num- 
ber. 

Ptolemy places EC*av« zro\is in about the centre of the 
eastern side of Ireland, which shows that it can be no 
other than the City of Dublin. 

Dublin, therefore, has a just claim to an antiquity of 
seventeen centuries, and it is manifest that it must have 
existed several centuries before Ptolemy's time, else he 
would not have called it a city, or even have heard of it. 
The first mention we find made of Dublin in the remnant 
of ancient Irish history that has reached our times, is in 
the Annals of Tighernach, under the year 166, where he 
tells us, that Con of the hundred battles, and Mogha 
Nuadhat, divided Ireland into two parts by a line drawn 
from the eastern to the western Athcliath, i. e. from Ath- 
cliath Duibhlinne to Athcliath Meadhraidhe, or from Dub- 
lin to Clarin's-bridge, near Galway.* It is added in other 
accounts, (not in Tighernach,) that Mogha Nuadhat, who 
was otherwise called Eogan the S])lendid, thought himself 
over-reached in this partition, because the half of the 
harbour of Dublin, which he observed to be commodious 
for traffic, and visited by ships, did not fall within his al- 
lotment ; and that to gain which he commenced hostilities, 
and lost his life in the attempt. 

I cannot at all believe that the settlement of Dublin as 
a place of commerce and as a fortified town, can be attri- 
buted to the Scandinavian pirates, in the ninth century. 
The Annals of the Four Masters, record the death of #/. 
Bcraidh, Abbot of Dublin, under the year 650, and that 
of Siadhaly Abbot of Dublin, under the year 785. 

The author of the Life of St. Kevin, who wrote more 
than a thousand years ago, thus speaks of our city : — 

" Civitas Athcliath est in aquilonali Lageniensium 
plaga, super fretum maris posita, et Scotice dicitur Dunn- 
linn quod sonat Latine Nigra Tiieuma, et ipsa, civitas 
potens et belligera est, in qua semper habitant viri asper- 
rimi in prealiis et peritissimi in classibus." 

" The city of Atk-cliath is situate in the northemf re- 
gion of Leinster, upon a strait of the sea : it is styled in 
the Scotic language, Dubh-linn, which signifies Dark 
Bath. This city is powerful and warlike, and always 
inhabited by men most hardy in battles, and most expert 
in fleets." 

The monk Joceline, (who wrote about the year 1182,) 
in the 69th chapter of his Life of St. Patrick, speaks of 
Dublin as a small village (Pagtts exiguus) in the time of 
that Saint, and introduces him as prophecying its future 

* Mc'Curtin's Antiquities. This lino composed of gravel hills, wna 
called Eiscir Mada. Seo No,") J), page 151 where our valuable corres- 
pondent ToinniiEALimACH O'TuATirjuL. (i. e. the 7\)Tcer-liko O'Tooh') 
or ab he Anglicizes his Milesian name Tuubnck O'Toole, traces this 
ancient boundary between the Northern and Southern Scots. Terence 
is certainly possessed of great Topographical information. 

f The River Liffey at this time formed the boundary between Moath 
and Leinster, and Moath was not then considered a part of Leinster. 



